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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Pioneer Women in Humane Work. 

When writing of women who have done nota- 
ble and unique work for our fourfooted friends, 
I thought of one through whose influence I was 
led to start the ‘‘Kindness Club’’ which I car- 
ried on for a number of years at Carver Street, 
until the work in other directions so increased 
I had no time to devote to club work. 

The same year the Animal Rescue League was 
started, and only a few months later, Mrs. Myles 
Standish of New York City conceived and car- 
ried out a plan of work for children that has 
seemed to me the best that was ever done—a 
work that, had it been spread and continued, 
would have undoubtedly done more to put a 
stop to cruelty than any humane society. 

The Sunday School Times, March 1906, gave 
an account of the work from which I will 
quote, wishing that space would permit me to 
use the whole article. 


- Queen Victoria once said: ‘‘No civilization 
is complete which does not include the dumb 
and defenseless of God’s creatures within the 
sphere of charity and mercy.”’ 

- This is the keynote of the work which was be- 
gun in New York by the National Animal Pro- 
tective League. Although this admirable or- 
ganization is no longer in active existence, hav- 
ing, in 1903, been compelled to suspend its oper- 
ations through lack of funds, it made solid 
advances in the evolution of a practical method 
of carrying out its object,—the teaching of 
kindness to men and animals. 

The League was founded by Mrs. Myles 
Standish in May, 1899, and was ineorporated 
in the following December. Its object was to 
interest and educate all classes of children in a 
practical way in the care, protection, and kindly 
treatment of animals. It was supported by dues 
and by donations. 

- Children were brought together in different 
districts of the city, meeting weekly under the 
supervision of a director or directress. Hach 


trative of the various phases of animal life an 


chapter consisted entirely of boys or of girls, 
On joining a chapter and receiving the badge of 
the League, each member took the pledge: ‘‘I 
hereby promise that, so far as in my power lies, 
I will prevent cruelty to dumb animals, and 
will aid and succor those that are weak and 
helpless.’ Nothing was given to the children; 
their self-respect was fostered by their being 
made to pay for all they got. Hven the badge 
was not free; each child paid five cents for it. 
And at each meeting the members contributed 
regular dues, the amount being determined by 
the finance committee of each chapter. This 
sum (it might be two cents) was put into the 
hands of the chapter treasurer, half to go to the 
League, while the other half was used at the 
diseretion of the children for outings or other 
purposes. ‘The members of a chapter elected 
their own officers, and the whole business of 
the meetings was conducted according to par- 3 
liamentary law. 

It was in these meetings that the foundation 
of the humane education of the children 
was laid. The object was to make every chapter- 
member a responsible, active, and expert force 
in practising and inducing kindness to animals. — : 
Every member, besides being given a thorough 
training in general humane methods,—the care Ee 
of horses, dogs, cats, birds, etc.,—was taught 
by actual demonstration on a model horse com- oe 
pletely equipped, the use of every strap and 
buckle on a set of harness, and how to get thee 
best possible service out of the horse with the ap 
least discomfort to the animal. They were shown — 
how to detect the errors of drivers in the har- 
nessing of the horse, and how to gauge or adjust 
the load of a cart or wagon; and at each chapter 
meeting written reports were made by the In- 
dividual members of personal work done in pre — 
venting cruelty or in relieving animal suffering. 
The children were encouraged to bring clippings 
from newspapers or journals treating on animal 
subjects, and these were taken up and discussed | 
under the suggestive guidance of the directo 
thus giving novelty and a special interest | 
each meeting. Occasionally lantern talks illu 


of the general work were given, and visit 
livery and other stables were made. 
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_ he children were thus brought to an inti- 
E. “mate understanding of the traits and charac- 
_ teristics of all kinds of animals. Regular com- 
" mittees were appointed; for instance, on fines, 
: blanketing, ventilation, check-reins, etc. The 
_ scrap-book committee would collect pictures re- 
"lating to animals, and paste them in books for 
" presentation to the various children’s hospitals. 
3 Another committee would have in hand the mak- 
ing of a list of drivers in the streets around 
Byhere they lived who were not kind to their 
‘horses. The discussion on these reports would 
"often be markedly direct and practical; at times 
it would be most entertaining, and occasionally 
“it would bring out a combination of fun and 
| earnestness that was most stimulating. The cen- 
“tral idea which the watchful director had ever 
in mind was, not to make poseurs or prigs out of 
a youngsters, but to make them cheerful and 


The direct result of this course of feadnivig 
4 -was to reduce the actual amount of suffering 
“among animals in the streets of the city. There 
“were over two hundred children enrolled in the 
“chapters, and each child was more or less an 
‘active factor in the work in his or her own 
district. Many policemen reported a marked 
‘reduction i in the number of badly shod and badly 
harnessed horses, as well as a noticeable im- 
Sp orenent in the general handling of horses 
by their drivers. In stables where meetings of 
the chapters were held a change in the standard 
and demeanor of the employees was apparent, 
‘the owners of the stables realizing and admit- 
ting that it ‘“‘paid’’ them to employ only men 
ft were kind to their horses. 
i A principal of one of the public schools on 
tthe Hast Side said to one of the League di- 
Tectors: 
- “You don’t know what a wonderful work 
your organization is doing for the children on 
the lower East Side. I see the effects of your 
teaching in this school and on the streets every 
day. The attitude of the children towards old 
People and animals is very different to-day 
from what it was months ago.’’ 
_ Another principal writes: ‘After undergoing 
Your training the disposition of the child be- 
Comes gentler, a wide and wholesome sympathy 
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is cultivated, intelligence is quickened, and 
habits of self-control and ideas of law and order 
are inculeated. In short, the League’s teaching 
makes manly boys and womanly girls.”’ 

Two of the most humanizing factors in the 
plan of the League were the Glee Club, and the 
Camp on Long Island. The Glee Club met once 
a week under the direction of a skilled musician. 
The effect of the training on both the speaking 
and singing voices of the children in a few 
months was remarkable. The music seemed to 
civilize the children and their hard and shrill 
voices took on a new quality. Some of the 
voices gave great promise, and the concerts giy- 
en by the League were functions which the 
friends of the League took real pleasure in at- 
tending. 

The Camp was on the north shore of Long 
Island, some sixty miles from New York. Here 
for a nominal sum each child was allowed to 
spend two weeks of the summer. For two weeks 
there would be sixteen girls, the next two weeks 
sixteen boys, the next two weeks sixteen girls, 
and so on; but in the two weeks, the city 
faces would lose their pallor, and become ruddy 
and brown. There was a large kitchen garden 
in which the boys were shown how to raise the 
different crops, and this garden provided the 
youngsters with fresh vegetables throughout the 
summer. There were rambles through the woods 
in which a course of nature study was given, 
and the children learned about the trees and the 
birds. 

One day the boys picked up a little yellow 
bird that had fallen out of the nest and lost its 
mother. They brought it into the Camp and 
placed it on a dry bough. It began to twitter 
very piteously, and soon the birds in the trees 
overhanging the house began to fly backwards 
and forwards in a great state of excitement. 
Presently one of them, a song sparrow, flew 
down and sitting on the bough fed the little 
yellow bird. During their two weeks stay at 
the Camp the children had all the boating and 
sailing they wanted, and every day they took 
part in the swimming lesson which was given 
at the splendid bathing beach off the Sound. 

The principal source of the income of the 
League was a generous monthly endowment by 
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its president. When in April, 1903, this sub- 
sidy, entirely for private reasons, was discon- 
tinued, the League had to cease its active work, 
In her final announcement the president said: 

“Tt is, however, a great satisfaction to my 
fellow-directors and myself to be able to call 
attention. to three important facts; namely, that 
the League closes its books free of debt; that 
it stops in the full tide of healthy and vigorous 
operation, with much kindly public and private 
recognition of the good which it has done; and 
that far from its three and a half years’ labors 
in building up a new method of bettering child- 
ren’s lives through their love of animals being 
regarded as wasted, there is distinct ground for 
hope that at no distant date the work may be 
resumed.’’ 

The object in writing this brief history of a 
successful failure is to show one way, at least, 
in which such splendid work as this can be 
systematized and carried on. Of course, in its 
early stages it must be subsidized. The world 
is looking for new methods of ethical education, 
and all pioneer work is costly. This is no kid 
glove task—no mere social amusement. The 
maintenance, week by week, of the interest of 
the children, which lies at the root of its teach- 
ing, can be secured only by enthusiasm com- 
bined with patience and backbone; the work is 
a heavy drain on the mental and physical ener- 
ey, and the qualifications possessed by the ideal 
director demand high recompense. But a work- 
ing plan has been developed, which, wisely and 
broadly conducted, regardless of the countless 
and baffling suggestions of sectarian and philan- 
thropic faddists, and with thoroughly efficient 
and up-to-date business handling, should become 
self-supporting —George H. Guy, in The Sun- 
day School Times. 


If Bands of Mercy all over the country could 
be carried on in this practical manner what an 
immense power for good they might be! 

Strange that such a valuable work as that 
could not have been literally supported in a 
city containing so many multi-millionaires. 
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if it were in distress. 


“up the bank out of the river. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Leacue Dogs at PINE RIDGE. 


A Rescue. 

One very cold evening in January a man, 
whom we will call Mr. D., got out of the car 
near the Charles River about a half a mile from 
his home. It was moonlight and he was start- 
ing up the road at a good pace when he thought 
he heard a dog whining and barking feebly as 
The sounds seemed to 
come from the river. Between the road and the 
river there was a field and it was not a 
pleasant undertaking on a cold winter night to 
plunge into this field which was partly covered 
with ice and snow, but the cries of distress con- 
tinued and Mr. D. could not pass along without 
investigating to see what the trouble was. He 
left the road and went into the field toward the 
river, wondering as he went if he were not 
foolish to take so much trouble when the sound 
perhaps came from a hunting dog that had run 
some smaller game to earth. But, fearing that 
a dog had got caught in one of the wicked traps 
men and boys set around the river, he kept on 
until he reached the river bank. 

The river was partly frozen over, but next 
to the bank the ice had broken through and he 
saw a large dog struggling in the water to climb 
The bank was 
slippery and steep; the dog was evidently +00 
exhausted and chilled to climb the bank, and he 
was rapidly getting at the end of his strength. 
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When the dog saw a man approaching him 
he took courage. Mr. D. lying on the ground 
to reach down the bank, was able to catch the 
dog by the collar which fortunately he was wear- 
ing, and with difficulty, for the dog was large 
and heavy, he pulled him up the bank to 
the shore. The poor creature was so stiff and 
exhausted that at first he could not walk, but 
when Mr. D. had rubbed his legs and got him 
warmed up a little, he was able to follow him 
out on to the road. 

A woman living on the street came to her 

door and called out to know if some one had 
got that dog that she had heard howling for 
several hours. How she could have listened to 
the sound of distress and not made any effort 
to discover the source of it was, and still re- 
mains, a mystery. 
As the man and the dog walked slowly up the 
_ street, two men were seen coming from the op- 
posite direction. One of them was the dog’s 
4 


owner who, missing him, had summoned a friend 
_ and gone out to search for him. There was a 
i happy meeting between the dog and his owner 
( and many thanks were given Mr. D. for 
_ the risk he had run in reaching down the slip- 
| pery bank to pull out a dog that might easily 
have pulled him in by his struggles, to a depth 
_ that would have put him into the same peril as 
the dog. 

The owner said that the dog had followed 
some boys down to the river that afternoon. 
_ Whether he had been pushed in by mischievous 
E boys, or fallen in when trying to follow the boys 
_ on the ice which was solid enough for skating 
: farther down the river, no one will ever know, 
but it remains a sad fact that the boys ran away 
and left the dog to his fate, and that in neigh- 
_ boring houses, where his pitiful cries must have 
been heard, there was no one humane enough to 
: go to his rescue. Fortunate, indeed, was it for 
the dog and his master that a man, who is truly 
humane, happened to go in the city that even- 


ing and come out again in time to save the dog’s 
_life. A. H. 8. 
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If vou will send a subscription to this paper 
it wall help the cause of our fourfooted friends. 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 


Speak Pleasant. 


Speak very pleasant to the cat; 
Remember, if bereft 

Of one life which is dear to her, 
She only has eight left. 


And then suppose that life is sad 
(And often it is so), 

Think tenderly how you would feel 
With nine to undergo. 


Good friends, to cheer a single life, 
That’s sure a deed well done ; 

Remember, he who cheers nine cats 
Cheers really eighty-one. 


How Carl Baited the Bullfrog. 

“What are you doing, Carl?’’ Charlie Mans- 
field called curiously from the road, to a boy who 
was standing on the edge of a small pond dang- 
ling a piece of string with a bit of red flannel 
on the end of it up and down in the water. 

‘I’m bothering this frog. Come and see it 
jump after this piece of red flannel,’’ said Carl. 

‘‘No, sir,’’ Charlie replied firmly ; ‘‘my mother 
never wants me to see anything tormented.’’ 

‘‘But this is only a frog; it can’t feel,’’ Carl 
declared; ‘‘b’sides, who’s hurting it, anyway ?’’ 

‘‘ Anything can feel that’s got any life in it,’’ 
Charlie answered earnestly. ‘‘And it does hurt 
to be plagued. If I’d be willing to see a frog 
plagued I might get so I’d be willing to look 
on and see some other creature hurt. Like as 
not I’d want to hurt something myself. No! I 
sha’n’t come!”’ 

Charlie’s tone was very determined as he 
walked on. But Carl, finding that coaxing did 
not work, began to ridicule the little boy with 
the independent voice and manner. 

Charlie paid no attention, however, and soon 
got beyond the sound of the taunting words, and 
as Carl was getting just a little bit tired of pes- 
tering the frog all alone, he was about to give 
up in general disgust when he spied Reva Bond 
coming across the street. Reva looked curious. 
Reva was a girl. She’d likely want him to stop, 
also. Here was a chance to plague two. Carl 
was one of those boys who think that to be able 
to plague anyone is a sign of manliness and cour- 
age. So the poor frog was besieged again, and 
given a kick, besides, to render it more active. 

é To his surprise, instead of Screaming and beg- 
ging him to desist, as he had expected she would 
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do, Reva merely crossed the street and came 
down to where Carl was standing. 

‘‘What are you trying to do, Carl?’’ she asked. 

“T ain’t trying to do anything. I’m doing,”’ 
Carl replied, giving the frog another vicious 
kick, 

‘Why, yes you are. You’re trying to make 
that frog angry. But you can’t do it with that 
piece of red flannel,’’ Reva laughed as she said 
it. 

‘Well, I guess lean! Just watch!’’ 

Carl began dangling the red bait, and the frog, 
having rested a while, gave a leap up into the 
air that quite astonished Reva and made her 
laugh in spite of herself. 

“But you aren’t plaguing the frog by doing 
that, Carl, you’re only amusing it,’’ Reva in- 
sisted. 

‘“How do you know so much?”’ growled the 
boy. 

‘‘Because my father says so,”’ said Reva con- 
fidently. ‘‘He says frogs are very fond of any- 
thing red.’’ 

Now the idea of amusing the frog had not 
been any part of Carl’s plan. Besides, he did 
not seem to be tormenting Reva, either. So he 
pocketed his string, after first giving the frog a 
kick back into the pond. 

If he could have seen the gleam in Reva’s 
eye he might have been tempted to kick again, 
but fortunately for the frog he did not see it 

The two walked along together until they 
reached Reva’s home. As she started to go up 
the steps the little girl looked back at her com- 
panion and said, in a tone that reminded him of 
Charlie Mansfield’s a short time before: ‘‘T 
don’t think I care to play with you any more, 
Carl Spofford. I’d be afraid you’d want to 
kick me, sometime, as you kicked tthe frog.’’ 

Before Carl had time to answer, Reva had 
sped up the steps and the door had closed be- 
hind her. 

Carl did considerable thinking on the way 
home. Charlie Mansfield’s words kept running 
through his mind. ‘‘If I should be willing to 
see a frog plagued I might get so I’d be willing 
to look on and see some other creature hort.” 

And now Reva had said: ‘‘I don’t think I 


care to play with you any more, Carl Spofford. 
I’d be afraid you’d want to kick me, sometime, 
just as you kicked the frog.”’ 

He began to feel rather uncomfortable inside, 
his cheeks grew hot, and the hotter they grew 
the faster he walked. . 

““T’ve a good mind to; go back and see if [ hurt 
that frog,’’ he said to himself. 

He was soon running back along the road. 
When he reached the pond he saw the frog 
crawling along the edge. He took it carefully 
in his hand and examined its back and legs, 
They seemed to be all right, so he put it back 
into the pond, with his hand this time instead of 
his foot, and watched it until he saw it paddle 
its way out into the water. 

The next day he happened to see Charlie and 
Reva playing together, and he threw his shoul- 
ders back and walked straight up to them. 

‘Say, I’m not going to plague frogs and—and 
—things any more,’’ he declared stammering 4 
little in his embarrassment. 

‘Good for you!’’ Charlie and Reva said in 
unison. 

‘‘Come on and play, Carl,’’ Charlie added. 

And ‘‘Yes, do! we’d love to have you!’’ sec- 
onded Reva. 


Two Clever Fellows. 

A short time ago, there lived in Bristol two 
clever fellows, though the world called them — 
donkeys. The first of these was named Sam, and 
he belonged to a nice old woman, whose living 
he helped to earn by dragging about her little 
eart of vegetables. Sam knew every door a 
which to stop, without being told. As soon as 
the buying and selling were over he often got a 
carrot, a bit of bread, or a lump of sugar, an 
+n return for these treats he would show off his 
learning. When told to ‘‘Shake hands,’ hi 
lifted his right fore-foot very gently and placet 
it in the palm of the hand which had given 
the luxury. At the words: ‘‘Now the other, 
he did the same with his left fore-foot. Some 
times, in his hurry to be polite, Sam would g! 
his left foot instead of his right; but when t 
of it, hastily set things right by trying to sh 
hands with both fore-feet at once! He wo 
also give a kiss, if asked, though few folks ca 
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for the touch of Sam’s warm, moist tongue. So 
Ee strong, sleek, and sensible was Sam that he won 
ba prize at a donkey show, and each day more 
and more people dealt with his dear old mis- 
: tress, for his sake. 

_ In the heart of the town another poor patient 
E little chap was to be seen, winter and summer 
alike, standing as still as if he were carved out 
of stone, with a little tray on wheels, which he 
_ dragged every evening to the spot. His master 
‘sold ice-cream in summer, and hot potatoes in 
winter, to the passers-by. Up to midnight, in 
bitter nights, little Neddy stood firm as a rock 
‘while his human friend served out hot potatoes 
“by the dozen, often to people who bought them 
"just to hold in their chilled hands for the sake 
of the warmth. Twelve o’clock was Neddy’s 
hour for warm stable, supper, and sound sleep. 
“And he needed nobody to tell him the time. 
‘Close by stood a large church, and the clock 
struck each hour. Neddy had never been to 
‘school, yet he had learnt to count twelve! If you 
had stood on the pavement just when the clock 
was striking you would have seen a curious 
thing happen to Neddy’s ears. They lay flat 
and perfectly motionless, while the bells began 
to boom One, Two, Three, and so on, till the 
number Ten was reached, when a little trembling 
shook them. Eleven! the ears pricked up— 
Twelve! Forward went the ears, up went Ned- 
dy’s heels, and away dashed the little cart, full- 
speed, the laughing master running behind, 
scarcely able to keep pace with his knowing don- 
key —Edith Carrington. 


Dogs in the Arctic Region. 
_ All aecounts of Arctic expeditions are painful 
0 those readers who are sensitive to suffering. 
n most of these histories the hardships of the 
ten are the principal theme and the suffering 
the dogs that are such necessary aids on 
\retie journeys are only spoken of in relation to 
heir work. So many dogs were used—so many 
ied—so many had to be served up for food, ete. 
ike horses in war— 

‘“Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs not to make reply 

Theirs but to do and die.’’ 
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They are the machine through the help of which 
the work is accomplished. 

A pleasing exception to this careless accepta- 
tion of the suffering of these living machines 
may be found in an article in the December 
Harper’s Magazine entitled ‘‘My Quest in the 
Arctic,’’ by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. The fol- 
lowing extracts are taken from this article :— 

‘“‘Most commonly we used to take long-haired 
caribou skin, cut it in small pieces, dip the 
pieces in seal-oil and eat them that way. This 
is, too, the method we used in feeding oil to dogs. 
In an emergency on this trip, as on many other 
occasions, we and our dogs fared exactly alike 
whine After a day of high living on the one 
caribou ham and light bear paws we were down 
to a diet of skins and oil again. We also ate our 
snow-shoe lashings and several fathoms of other 
rawhide thongs—fresh rawhide is good eating; 
it reminds one of pig’s feet, if well boiled...... 
as for eating one’s dogs, the very thought is 
abomination. Not that I have any prejudice 
against dog meat as such; it is probably very 
much like wolf, and wolf I know to be excellent. 
But on a long hard sled trip the dogs become 
your friends; they work for you uncomplain- 
ingly; they revel with you in prosperity; they 
take starvation and hard knocks with an equa- 
nimity that says to you: ‘We have seen hard 
times together before, we shall see good times 
again; but if this be the last you can count on 
us to the end. To me the death of a dog who has 
stayed by me in failure and helped me to suc- 
cess is the death of a companion in arms; to 
eat him would be but a step removed from can- 
nibalism.’’ 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


How Some Animais Live in Cold Weather. 


In the depths of winter, when the ground is 
covered with snow, and the cold makes you 
shiver, even while you are sitting by the fire, do 
you ever think what life must be for the birds 
and the four-footed creatures of the woods and 
fields? What becomes then of the pretty song- 
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sters that only a few weeks before were making 
merry in the tree-tops, and of the myriads ot 
insects that were flitting about everywhere? Are 
they all dead, or gone to lands of perpetual 
sunshine? The few animals that you see when 
you explore the eountry-side do not seem at all 
joyful, and they are always searching for food 
and apparently not finding any. And yet, with 
the very first return of spring, everything goes 
on just as it did the year before, and the year 
before that, and the year before that. The 
swallows build their nests again under the pro- 
tecting caves, and the crickets chirp in the grass. 
How do they live in the cold weather? 

In the polar regions the most common animals, 
are the white bear, the reindeer, the silver 
fox, the seal and the sea lion. When the time of 
great cold comes, these creatures do not become 
torpid in the least, but go on living much the 
same as before, except that very noticeable 
changes take place in their fur. The hair with 
which they are covered grows very long, and in 
between the long hairs grow other fine and 
shorter ones, very close together and woven into 
a sort of mat. In this way a furry fleece is 
formed, which not only keeps out the external 
cold, but also, which is perhaps fully as im- 
portant, prevents the heat of the body from es- 
eaping too rapidly. 

The seals, living almost constantly in the water, 
are protected against loss of heat by another pro- 
vision of nature. They eat enormously, and the 
excess of nourishment causes a thick layer of 
fat to form under the skin, and fat is a very 
bad conductor of heat. 

On many of the polar animals, while the fur 
becomes more dense, it also changes in color. 
Thus the. silver fox, which in the summer i3 
grayish or earth color, becomes in winter of a 
bluish white tint, like that of ice. 

Cold acts in another way to augment the so- 
ciability of the different species. Thus the rein- 
deer, which in summer live in herds of thirty or 
so, in winter gather into colonies of three or 
four hundred. United in these numbers, they 
take refuge in the depths of the forest, and ac- 
cording to some authorities surround themselves 
with ramparts of snow and thus construct a 
veritable fortress. Sentinels by night and day 


give warning of the approach of wolves, and at 
the signal the bucks make a savage onslaught 
on the intruders and toss them out on their 
horns. 

But in our latitudes things are very different, 
at least for the mammals. Their habits vary a 
good deal, and these variations have a very 
definite relation to the methods in which they 
obtain their food. Some, like the wolf, and in 
fact most of the flesh-eaters, do not seem to 
change much in appearance or condition. They 
continue to lead a wandering life, but they neces- 
sarily endure much suffering. As their prey be- 
comes more and more scarce they develop ex- 
treme ferocity. Wolves, for instance, that live 
during the warmer months far in the depths 
of the forests and capture the smaller mammals, 
in winter approach nearer and nearer to human 
dwellings, and at times even attack man. Gen- 
erally speaking, the wolf in summer roams by 
himself, but in winter he unites with others in 
large packs, and knowing that there is safety 


- in numbers, they do not hesitate to raid hamlets 


and villages, carrying desolation and death with 
them. 

The rodents, or gnawing animals, although 
they suffer greatly from the cold, find their 
nourishment far more easily. The hare enlarges 
his burrow a little and hides completely from 
sight. Curiously enough, in summer he turns 
his head toward the south, but in winter he 
turns toward the north. He goes out, espe- 


cially at night, to devour the few edible plants 


that remain in the gardens and fields. The hare 
and the rabbit are obliged to leave their homes 
to go in search of food, and so fall a ready prey 
to the intense cold, the jaws of the wolf, or the 


eun of the hunter. Others of the rodents, more 
provident, live in winter on the food they have ~ 
stored up during the autumn, in some special 
The gentle little squirrel, for — 


hiding place. 
instance, is not the madcap and spendthrift 
that one might think him to be, as one sees him — 
leaping gaily from tree top to tree top. Toward — : 
the end of the summer, when food is abundant, 
he gathers with care grains, seeds, pine cones, 
the drier berries, and tender twigs, and puts 
them in storage in hollows, trunks of trees and — 
crevices of the rocks. As one can readily learn, 
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he is careful not to put all his eggs in one bas- 
ket, which is a remarkable instinct. Very sen- 
sitive to changes of temperature, when the first 
cold nights come he retires to his nest, closes 
the entrance with care, and sleeps the sleep of 
the just. Sometimes several squirrels make their 
nest together, and each gets the benefit of the 
‘general warmth. But the old adage, he who 
‘sleeps, dines, does not apply in this case, and 
he squirrel does not allow himself to suffer from 
hunger. Driven by the promptings of appetite, 
he saunters forth to some one of the store houses 
where he has laid up his supply of winter food, 
and having refreshed himself, returns anew to 
his nest. This method of housekeeping, how- 
ever, is not very practical, and when the winter 
is unusually severe, and the snow more than or- 
dinarily deep, many squirrels are unable to get 

to their provisions and die of starvation. 
_ There is another large class of mammals, that 
on account of the way in which they get through 
the winter are called hibernating animals. Most 
of the animals that feed on insects, such as the 
bat and the hedge-hog, as well as many of the 
knawers, like the marmot and the doormouse, 
hide away during the cold weather in any con- 
Yenient shelter and there sleep soundly till 
Spring. In the case of the marmot the conditions 
of hibernation have been carefully studied. 
This animal lives in the mountains at an eleva- 
tion of about ten thousand feet and in regions 
there winter lasts for seven months, or even 
longer. In order to survive, then, the marmot 
Is obliged in the four or five months of sum- 
mer to store up in his body nourishment enough 
0 sustain him in his long sleep, and this he 
loes by eating enormously and getting very fat. 
He hunts out herbs and nourishing roots, and 
laving eaten he drinks a little water and then 
fests in the shade of a rock, makes another meal, 
ind so on, till he becomes a veritable lump of 
at. In this way he will attain a weight of over 
Wenty pounds. Toward autumn his after 
woner naps become longer and longer, and fi- 
ally in a crevice in the rocks he falls asleep for 
te winter. A curious thing about his winter 
ep is that once in every two weeks he will 
on his feet and still soundly sleeping go into 


a corner and perform his toilet, returning again 
to his bed. 

While sleeping the marmot reabsorbs from his 
tissues the fat that he has stored up, but he 
does not lose weight as rapidly as one might 
think, for in no ease does he consume more than 
nine or ten ounces of fat in the whole period 
of hibernation. This extremely small consump- 
tion of nourishment is owing to the fact that 
the vital forces falls to the lowest ebb. The 
heart slows down, the bodily heat diminishes, 
and the respiration decreases, in a word the hi- 
bernating mammal relapses into a condition sim- 
ilar to the normal state of the cold-blooded 
animals, like the frogs and Serpents, which as 
is well known can endure very long periods of 
abstinence from food. It is also worth while 
to observe that hibernating animals have a re- 
markable lack of sensation. Their whole ner- 
vous system becomes deadened with sleep. 

Dormice hibernate like the marmots. Who 
has not heard the saying, ‘‘To sleep like a 
dormouse ?’’ 


Bats get together in large numbers in caves 
or in steeples, and hang themselves to rough 
places on the walls by the little toe-nail that 
projects like a hook from the ends of their 
wings. 

Moles hide away in their burrows and sleep 
profoundly. Among the flesh-eaters we find 
some animals that hibernate. The brown bear, 
for instance, gets through the winter sleeping 
in a hole that he has previously dug in the 
ground or in the hollow of a tree. He stuffs his 
winter home with leaves, twigs, branches, and 
so on, and pens himself in so that he is an easy 
prey to the hunter. The winter sleep of the bear 
is not sound as that of the marmot. If the cold 
lessens he comes out and looks for food, and 
when the cold increases he goes back to slumber. 


As to the birds, everybody knows that most 
of them fly away to warmer countries, and do 
not return till spring. Naturalists, however, 
have found swallows lying torpid in caves, but 
these are exceptions, and as a general thing it 
may be said that birds do not hibernate at all. 
They are active winter residents. or they go 
elsewhere. Thanks to their naturally. high bod- 
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ily temperature and thick covering of feathers, 
birds are able to endure a degree of cold in 
which mammals would perish. 

Most of the reptiles lapse into hibernal sleep. 
The lizards are very sensitive to cold. With the 
first cold wind they slink into their holes and 
gleep with eyes closed and mouths open. The 
serpents behave in the same way. Vipers get 
together to the number of thirty or so and hi- 
bernate in the hollows of trees, their bodies 
rolled around one another, till they look like 
a ball of embroidery silk. Their sleep is not 
very deep, and if disturbed they will try to bite 
any one who troubles them. 

Frogs and toads, having deposited in the 
water their long, slimy strings of eggs generally 
die. Some, however, hibernate, sunk into the 
ground, buried in moss, or in the hollows of 
trees. They have a good deal of power to re- 
sist cold. Frogs have remained for many weeks 
imprisoned in blocks of ice and when thawed 
out have returned to life. 

Fishes do not trouble themselves much about 
winter. In ponds and streams when the sur- 
face is frozen they go into deeper water where 
the temperature is less frigid. Sometimes they 
are caught in the ice and suffer apparently no 
inconvenience, especially if the ice melts grad- 
ually. Some sink into the mud and stay there 
without taking food till warmer weather. Others, 
like some of the salmonids actually spawn in 
winter time. Still, when the water is covered 
with ice there is necessarily a diminution of 
air, gases rise from the mud below, and there is 
a lessened food supply, so it is not surprising 
that when openings are made at the surface the 
fishes rush there in great numbers. 

Some of the insects pass the winter concealed 
under the bark of trees or under stones. Most 
of them die when cold weather comes, and the 
eggs or the larvae snugly ensconsed in cocoons 
perpetuate the species. Fortunately frost is 
fatal to a great many insect pests that might 
otherwise be an unbearable torment to man.— 
Adapted from the French of Henri Coupin by 
Huntington Smith. 


We all have a personal responsibility in the 
care of animals. 
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The Cattle Train. 


Below my window goes the cattle train, 
And stands for hours along the river park, 
Fear, Cold, Exhaustion, Hunger, Thirst and Pain; 
Dumb brutes we call them—Hark! : 


The bleat of frightened mother calling young, 
Deep-throated agony, shrill frantic cries, 
Hoarse murmur of the thirst-Cistended tongue, 
Up to my window rise. 
Bleak lies the shore to the northern wind and sleet 
In open-slatted cars they stand and freeze; : 
Beside the broad blue river in the heat 
All waterless go these. 


Hot, fevered, frightened, trampled, bruised and torn; 
Frozen to death before the axe descends; ’ 
We kill these weary creatures, sore and worn, 
And eat them—with our friends. 
/ —Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


CARE OF OUR | 


USEFUL FRIENDS |™ 


The New York Women’s League for Animals 
is about to build a finely equipped animal hos- 
pital. $66,500 was paid for the ground on the 
corner of Bond and Lafayette Streets, on which 
it is to be built. The hospital as now planned 
will cost $5000. Every possible provision will 
be made for the relief of suffering animals free 
of charge, and a limited number of pay patients 
will be received when space is available. We 
hope that the benevolent plans of the women 
who are providing this means of relief for ani- 
mal suffering may never be frustrated by the 
imtroduction under any pretext whatsoever, of — 
observers of animal ailments who have a pas — 
sion for experimentation. - 


A Pian to Save Horses from Suffering. 

Many humane persons are much distressed at 
the number of old, lame, ill-fed horses that are 
seen on the streets in city and country. This! — 
have good reason to know as I receive many let 
ters on the subject and visitors who come to the” 
Animal Rescue League tell the same story. Of 

The Animal Rescue League has been doin: 


horses, sending its veterinary doctor to auctlo 
rooms and sales’ stables and purchasin 
before they get into the hands of men who would = 
continue to keep them at work. The doctor bes : 
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not infrequently stopped men on the streets 
and bought horses unfit for work right out of 
harness. In this way we have rescued during 
the last year 258 horses and saved them from 
some weeks or months of misery; but this is 
only a few drops out of the ocean of suffering, 
and it has seemed as if something more must 
be done. 

As long as the law allows a man to drive 
a horse until it has reached the utmost limit of 
its power to travel, the law is insufficient to 
meet the situation. It is useless to tell men who 
are indifferent enough to use such horses that 
they must lay them up fora rest. These owners 
are usually too poor to feed the disabled horse 
when he cannot work, and seek an opportunity 
to sell him. This we know, as the League has 
bought a number of horses unfit for work just 
as the owner was about to send them up into 
the country or sell them in the city. 

We therefore believe that this use of old and 
disabled horses is a matter in which the general 
public has a great responsibility and it should 
be taken up by the public. Men who cannot be 
moved by humane considerations will very 
quickly be influenced by any movement that they 
think will affect their pockets. If a large num- 
ber of men and women will pledge themselves 
not to patronize or deal with men in any line of 
business who are using horses that for any reas- 
on are unfit for work (and by this we do not 
mean that the horses have absolutely reached 
the last limit of strength but that they are in 
such a condition by reason of old age or other 
infirmities that they ought not be compelled 
to work) we believe that before many months 
we should see a considerable difference in the 
condition of the horses used in city and country. 

I therefore call upon every one who is in- 
terested in horses to join the ‘‘Horse Rescue 
Club.’ No membership fee is required. It is 
not to be a new society any more than a Band 
of Mercy is called a new society. Some of the 
friends of this movement will provide money for 
the pledge cards. These cards will be issued to 
any one asking for them in this or in other 
states. A book will be kept at the headquarters, 
The Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston, in which we shall enter the names and 


addresses we receive. If any wish to pay for 
the pledge card, ten cents will cover the cost, 
and a postage stamp will be required when the 
card is to be sent. This is the pledge :— 


PLEDGE CARD. 

Believing that the public can do much to pre- 
vent the use of old horses and horses unfit to be 
driven, I hereby pledge myself not to have any 
dealings with corporations, firms or individuals 
who are using, or causing to be used, horses 
that appear to be too old to be kept at work or, 
for any other reason, are unfit to be in harness. 
As far as possible I will let the owners of 
such horses know why I will not deal with them. 

This pledge includes old horses, lame horses, 
horses that are underfed, overloaded, overdriven, 
or that are being worked beyond their strength. 

As far as possible I will not take a cab with a 
horse coming under any of these conditions. 

I also pledge myself to speak to drivers when 
it seems advisable and protest against the use 
of such horses. 

‘When seeing such horses in the streets I will 
try to obtain the name and address of their 
owners and will report them to ‘‘Horse Rescue 
Club,’’ 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


When clubs are formed in other cities or states 
these addresses should be sent to the nearest 
headquarters. 

I will send a pledge card like the above to any 
one who addresses me for that purpose, and [ 
hope the number will be great. 

ANNA Harris SMITH. 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
President of the Animal Rescue League. 


One of the pledge cards was sent to Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske who sent the following 
answer: 

‘*T have received your letter about the traffic 
in old horses and I am using extracts from your 
letter to lay special emphasis on that particular 
form of abuse, in an address which I am pre- 
paring to deliver in Detroit next week. I shall 
also call attention to your pledge card and sug- 
gest that the Detroit Society imitate it. With 
every possible good wish, 

Faithfully yours, 
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Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, January 30.—This morning when 
I got wp and raised my window shades I saw 
that the ground was covered with snow and 
some of the cedar trees had snowy branches 
bending earthward. It is the first snow for 
weeks, and meanwhile the grass has been as 
green in spots as in springtime. On my rockery 
the little lady delights were blossoming out, and 
the elderberry bushes were beginning to show 
green leaves. 

I have been mourning the absence of our 
birds from the bungalow bird table. Of all the 
birds that come in! flocks to visit us, only a pair 
of woodpeckers and the chickadees have been 
seen. Now and then a few sparrows chirped in 
the evergreen trees over the bird table, and oc- 
casionally a little flock of juncos made a very 
short call, then flew away as if they had im- 
portant business elsewhere. 

The table has been spread, and no one has 
come to the feast excepting a pair of fat grey 
squirrels and one or two busy little red squir- 
rels, until this morning. 

Strangest of all, Jim Crow, our merry Jim, 
who has visited us so constantly since he was 
restored to health and vigor in the caretaker’s 
cottage, seemed to have disappeared with all 
his friends. I missed his cheery clucking and 
cawing in the trees, and his sturdy black form 
from the bird table. 

I felt almost certain he had been shot, al- 
though there was another possible reason for 
his absence. One of the grey squirrels seems to 
have constituted himself guardian of the bird 
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table and several times I saw him drive Jim 
Crow off the table, once even chasing him away S 
from a tree where he was sitting, watching q — 
chance to get his breakfast. S 
But this morning the birds came back, the ss 
woodpeckers and chickadees, a nuthatch, blye fe 
jays, sparrows and Jim Crow; then just as they 
were fluttering around the table and hopping 
over the rocks the sun came out, the snow hese 
gan to disappear like magic, and the birds wept — 
with it. _ i 
Feb. 4.—We have seen no birds on our bung- 
alow table since the last snow disappeared but x 
they have been very busy in the orchard, the 
woods back of the barn, and the fields. Today — 
came another snowstorm, the most beautiful, — 
picturesque storm imaginable; the world was 
like a fairy scene; every twig, every blade of . 
grass glistening white. Then all the treés 
around the bungalow were again full of birds, — 
Looking out the window just now I saw Fi 
downy woodpecker on one tree pecking at the 
suet; a hairy woodpecker on another; a flock 
of sparrows alighted on the table. I saw our 3 
chickadee and a number of juncos on the roek- 
ery, while on a tree a little distance away sat 3 
Jim Crow and one of his companions, side by 
side, one of them appearing to be feeding the 
other as they touched bills. Jim had evidently 
been down to the bird table and carried off a — 
few pieces of bread for his mate. 
Is it not clear that feeding the birds does not 
prevent them from searching for their own — 
food? The fact that they come to be fed ot 
when the snow covers the ground and the trees, 
and so cuts them off from their own food sup-— 
ply, answers that question. ; 
Some of our readers may remember Pete, t 
sparrow hawk, brought to Pine Ridge cotta 
wounded and almost dying and kept there 8 
eral months until he was quite well and stro 
and able to fly. That happened a year ago I 
summer. Pete was given his liberty and fi 
away, but he has never entirely deserted P 
Ridge. He comes and goes, and just now 
ward telephoned from the barn that Pete h 
taken refuge there from the storm and w 
Jim Crow had been at the barn door eat 
put of the donkey’s tray.. 
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When I see the crows in winter I think of 
Longfellow’s, ‘‘Birds of Kallingworth,’’ one 
verse of which 1S :-— 

And hungry crows, assembled in a crowd, 
Clamored their piteous prayer incessantly, 

Knowing who hears the ravens’ ery, and said: 
“Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread!” 

The greatest. criminal is given good food and 
shelter, why then should we refuse a few crusts 
of bread to these feathered creatures who, if 
they steal the farmer’s corn, eat the noxious 
grubs, and troublesome field mice to make 
amends for what mischief they may do? 

With the flock of English sparrows came 
some of our winter chippies this morning and 
showed no fear of any other sparrow or bird. 
On the contrary, I saw one little belligerent 
sparrow with a bright chestnut cap on, drive 
away every junco or English sparrow that ap- 
proached him. y Aas & Beg. S 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Dear Friends of the Animal Rescue League: 
As I have the opportunity to write a few lines 
I thought you would be interested to know how 
happy I am here. Everybody is very kind to 
me and nearly every one in the family pets me. 
Although I am unable to speak the language 
of the people here, I always say ‘‘mew’’ when 
they speak to me and I am so appreciative of 
the care and love I receive, that I sing nearly 
all the time. Since I came I have caught three 
mice and lost one. I haven’t yet received any 
name but several have been suggested. Nearly 
every morning I call at the door of one of the 
members of the family and if she has time she 
plays with me until I get so excited that I for- 
get that my claws are sharp. Now I must close 
for this time. Hoping you will enjoy my letter, 
Tam Tae Kirry ONcE in Your Care. 


This kitty was given to the Home for the 
Blind, of which Miss M. B. Broadbury is the 
matron. He is a handsome grey tiger. 


The following letter was sent to a member of 
the Animal Rescue League who purchased a 


DON’T FEED YOUR DOGS. 


CARELESSLY! 


You need to know more about dog bread 
than merely that somebody wants to sell it. 


stin’ 
uO 
READ 


is made with the greatest care of just the things a dog’s stomach 
needs. Notan ounce of by-products used in it. Good flour 
and cereals and clean, sweet meat are especially bought. 

Beware of dog foods containing formaldehyde or that scour 
your dog. Austin’s Dog Bread is the oldest dog bread made in 
America. It has sold on its merit for over 26 years, 


Let us send you Samples Free 


Send us your name and address and the name of your dealer 
and we will send samples by returt mail, Austin’s Puppy Bread 
is made especiaily for puppies under six months and smal! dogs. 


Austin Dog Bread 
Look for AUSTIN and Animal Food Co. 
on Eve ry. ‘Vv Cake 223 Marginal St, Chelsea, Mass. 


number of Our Fourroorep Frrenps and sent 
them out on a mission of helpfulness in a col- 
ored school. 
Richmond, Va. 

‘‘I cannot express the joy which your good- 
ness through the ‘“‘Fourroorep FRrIENDS’”’ gave 
to so many children on the day they left school 
for the Christmas holiday. I wish you might 
have seen them. THach child in my two pupil 
teachers’ classes—94 present and 6 sick at home 
—received a paper. They looked so happy pas- 
sing out of the building with their ‘‘Christmas 
books,’’ as they called them, held in full view. 

There is a class in the same building in which 
some of the little ones gave their teachers a 
good deal of trouble. In November I went in 
that room and asked the teacher for seven of the 
best pupils, then handed each one a paper. The 
teacher was as much pleased as the children. The 
class improved very much and at Christmas I 
gave 25 papers in that room. I thank you so 
much for the Christmas stories and other books 
and papers which I am keeping for special 
prizes. R. 
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THis Lirrux Dog was Homeuess FroR Many 
MontTHS AND WAS Founp UNDER A GARAGE 
IN CAMBRIDGE WITH THREE PUPPIES. 


During the winter it is very hard for the 
birds. I have put crumbs and corn on the bird 
table at school. I have two fan-tailed pigeons 
at home. One morning I woke up and went 
down stairs. When I got down my mother told 
me the pigeons had built a nest in the cellar. 
Robins, sparrows, black birds and blue jays all 
come in the yard looking for something to eat. 
Every morning I put out crumbs and corn for 
them. Last winter sparrows and snow birds 
would come looking for something to eat. At 
Christmas, I brought crumbs up to the Animal 
Rescue League. I fed the horses, donkeys and 
the birds. At Crook’s farm there is a Jersey 
cow. Every time you pass she will put her head 
out for you to pat her. I feed her green leaves 
because there is no grass in the place where she 
stays.—Lester Mooers. 

All the winter I tried to do all I could to help 
the birds and all dumb creatures. One day I 
found a little sparrow in the greenhouse. He 
was almost dead. I wanted to know what was 
the matter with him, so I carried him in to 
mother. She saw his wing was cut. I gave it 
crumbs and water, and ina few days it was well. 
I brought crumbs to school to put on the bird 
table for the little birds, so they would not 
starve. I throw plenty of crumbs to the birds. 
—Mary Bingham.—Riverdale School. 


Two horses were seen working in a heavy fyp. 
niture wagon last month. One was very lame 
and one was old. We sent one of our agents to 
the stable where these horses were kept. Aftep 
making three visits at this stable, he succeeded 
in buying the two horses for $5.00 each. He 
brought them to our Home of Rest which was 
only a few miles away from the stable, and they 
enjoyed a few weeks of comfort there before 
they went to their final rest through ‘‘The 
House of Blessed Release.’’ 


During the month of January the League 
cared for 284 dogs, 1235 cats and kittens, and 
24 horses. 


Our record for the year has been 4646 dogs; 
27,670 cats and kittens; 292 horses, and 212 
smaller animals including 175 birds. 28,286 
horses were watered during the summer at the 
three watering stations of the League, and be- 
tween three and four hundred horses were fed 
during the storm Christmas Eve. Besides this 
the League has sent men into stables that have 
been complained of and a number of horses have 
been helped in these stables by advising and 
warning their owners. 


The yearly report gives a record of about 
30,000 horses that have been helped in one way 
or another during the year by the League. 


The Public Meeting of the League will be 
held this year on Monday, February 24, at 3 
o’clock in the foyer of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, — 
Copley Square. The entrance to the foyer is On 
Trinity place. It is hoped that there will be @ 
large attendance. Afternoon tea will be served 
at the hotel for 50 cents after the meeting to 
those who desire. Harold Baker, a solo singer 
from Trinity Church boy choir will sing a solo. 


The pigeons are fed on the Common every 


day, winter and summer, by an agent from the. 
Animal Rescue League. = 
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One of the most delightful and convenient places 
to dine in Boston is the beautiful Filene Restau- 
rant on the top floor of the New Filene Building. 
There is a large variety of tasty dishes to choose 
from and these are served daintily by obliging 
waitresses. No tips are allowed. 

A prominent place is given on the menu to 


“Vegetarian Dishes,” and MILLENNIUM EX- 


in Hash, Stews, Etc. 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


re the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
tiker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books free 
im Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 
eee ean sesevtsenarunnsunnsteunnsteciesnet 


DOG 


A fine photograph of Mr. Arliss, taken with a 
ittle white dog that was found on the streets of 
‘ew York and adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Arliss, 
lay be had at the Animal Rescue League, 51 
larver Street. The price is $1.00, and the pro- 
eds from the sale of these photographs Mr. 
tliss has very kindly given to go toward the 
*Seue work done by the League. 


TRACT is served in Consommé and Bisque 
form. MILLENNIUM MEAT is also served 
The prices are moderate and the music fascinating. 
THE MILLENNIUM FOOD COMPANY - BOSTON 


Sole Importers and Distributors 


eet 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6-P. M. Daily 


A SSS nSSSEINNSISSSSUENENE? 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
silver maple, copper, sinc, steel, outside and 
inside cases, The price of each is marked 
in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


By ANNA HARRIS SMITH 


President of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, Mass. 


This new supplementary reader is designed primarily to develop in children a 
natural love of animals. There are twenty-three entertaining stories in the volume. 
These are specially adapted to boys and girls whose ages range from seven to sixteen, 
but they will doubtless give pleasure to all animal lovers. 

The book is written in an entertaining manner sure to hold the interest of young 
readers and is generously illustrated with pictures from photographs. 

In reading them, young people and their elders cannot fail to come to a deeper 
realization of the intelligence of our four-footed friends, their gratitude for kind- 
ness, their suffering at neglect, and the confort they often give their owners by their 
devotion. 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Boston Office: 29 Beacon Street 
New York Chicago London 
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SPRATT’S | 

Qin (RIT Mi OUR eee ee at DOG 


IN HEALTHY CONDITION FROM 


BIRTH TO OLD AGE 
A trial will convince you that they are all we 
() C READ claim for them. 


Improves and Strengthens the i 
Digestive Organs | 


A 
Produces Health and Vigor , te | e 
A Food Your Dog Will Like Va D 
SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET Send stamp for “Dog ae Spratt’s wor Pg 


cards of prize winning dogs, three series. 
series, 10 cents per series. 


FREE 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED a 


HTINGTON Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. Depots at = 
Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio ; gerbes oP 


g 
ada. Res. Supt. Chicago, Il. New England Agency, Boston, 


Charlestown, = - - Mass. Factories also in rsnliow England and Berlin, Germany- 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 
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